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att* hU grand iiouse I tuk fur an inn ! — did you ever iiear 
the like ov that ?" 

** Yis I did," said the same sneering young man whom 
Patty had to correct for interruption before, •* fur iv I 
don't mistake I heerd the very identical same thing tould 
be Bartle the pedlar, as happenin' to a travellin* jintleman 
—an* now that I think ov id, you, Pether, wor present." 

Pether hemmed and hawed, and grew red and iidgetty, 
while a grin went round at his usual detection, whenever 
he related one of his own adventures, and the seat he oc- 
cupied was becoming very uneasy to him, when Patty put 
all to rights, by smiling, and exclaiming — 

"Well, well! shure id's no niatther fur that; happen 
to who id may id*s a quare adventure, an' Pether has 
tould id very well." 

Pether looked gratefully at her for this extrication, and 
re-lit his pipe with renewed self confidence. 

Gentle reader ! She now exults in the appellation of 
Mrs. Brierly, and listens to Pether's stories, and nurses 
her infant with equal seeming pleasure; while he is prouder 
of his pretty little wife than any man or boy in the vil- 
lage. 

The foregoing sketch is founded on sifact, which ac- 
tually did occur, as described, to this nobleman, who had 
his arms over the door of his residence in Cullen, till very 
lately, which gave it greatly the appearance of an inn; his 
name is John Foster, Earl of Ferrard, and he contributed 
much to the beauty and prosperity of this sweet little 
town by long continued residence. 

Denis O'Donoho. 



ANCIENT CROSS IM KILCLISPEEN CHURCHYARD. 




Kilclispeen churchyard is situated near the high road, 
in the parish of Carrick-on-Suir, barony of Ifla and 
Offa, and county of Tipperary. It exhibits traces of great 
antiquity, and is remarkable for having two large stone 
crosses of the above form. There was a third, which has 
been destroyed ; however, a section of the base is still vi- 
sible. They are, with the exception of the base, each 
composed of a single block of white free-stone, and exhi- 
bit traces of elegant and curious carving. The base stone 
is about four feet and a half high, the same in width in 
front, and about four feet in depth. There is a good deal 
of it sunk in the earth included in the above measure- 
ment. It has a square hole cut through, into which the 
cross is sunk, and which fits with great exactness. The 
whole cross, including the base and cap, is about fifteen 
feet from the ground. 

There is an ancient tradition in the country respecting 

these three ero»ses. It h mi that they were brought 



there by supernatural agency, and erected all in one night, 
on account of the murder of seven bishops, brothers, who . 
were ordained at Rome ; and on returning to their own 
country, in passing a place near Lisnateigue, were over- 
taken by a party of men, dispatched after them by the 
lady of Grany Castle, in the county of Kilkenny, a noto- 
rious virago in those days, who thought they were rich 
merchants returning from foreign part^, by whom they 
were barbarously massacred. Their bodies were buried 
in separate churches, but were all found overground in the 
morning, when they were brought to this churchyard. For 
a long time after they were muidered a voice was heard 
crying out at the dead midnight the following words in the 
Irish tongue, * Uhcalfur, Dhea/fur, Dhealfur t or * it will 
be paid, it will be paid, it will be paid.' The lady of Grany 
Castle on being told of the circuuistance, was greatly trou- 
bled, and sent men to ask the voice what would be paid. 
They performed their devotions, invoking the protection 
of a certain saint, and proceeded to the spot where the 
fearful voice was crying out its prophetic threat. They ask- 
ed who would be paid, and were answered, *if not the 
murderers, their children's children to the third and 
fourth generation.' 

This land was granted by King William the Third to 
one of the Hayden family, and near it is the hill of Car* 
rich a duoul, or the Devil's rock, from whicii you have a 
view of the beautiful valley of VVerk, with the Suir run- 
ning on to Waterford for nearly twenty-five miles, and on 
the other side for about twenty-six miles down to Clon» 
mel and Clogheen. 




ORNITnOLOCY. 

ON THE SWALLOW AKD ITS HABITS, &C. 

The swallow belongs to the genus, hirnndo, and order 
passeresy according to the system of Linnaeus, and compre- 
hends a variety of species, dispersed through different 
countries ; but there are only four species which visit our 
island, viz. — the hirundo apus, or swift ; hiru do rttstica, or 
common country swallow ; hirundo riparia, or bank martin ; 
and the hirundo urbica, or town martin— all of which have 
the general habits of migration, and, being soft-billed birds. 
Teed on insects w hich they take on the wing Tlie arrival 
of the swallow (hinmdo rusiicaj usually precedes that of 
the martin by a few days ; they arrive about tlie middle 
of April, or between that and the first of May, though 
now and then a straggler may be seen much earlier. It is 
probable that many of ihcm perish in crossing the sea, or 
in distant regions, as their migration is now scarcely dis- 
puted by any naturalist of common penetration, although 
the ingenious White, in his Natural History of Selborne^ 
seems to have been of a different opinion. It is probable 
that they migrate to some \\ arnier country — in all likeli* 
hood, Africa — as they have been known to perch on fish- 
ing boats at a distance from land, so much exhausted^ M 
to be incapable of proceeding fiirther until recruited. 

Soon after their arrival, these birds proceed to prepare 
a nest for the accommodation of their offspring. The 
swallow builds in Ireland generally in barns, stables, and 
cow-houses ; and in Sweden she is called (ladu swalaj the 
barn swallow, and it appears she did the same in Virgiri^ 
time— 

" Ante 
Garrula quam ti^s nidois suspendat hirundo^*' 
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I& England, however^ and some other countries, she hveeds 
m chimney and seems ta prefer those stacks where there 
is a constant fir^ not that she can suhswt m the imme* 
diate shaft where there is a constant fire, but prefers one 
adjoining ta that of the kitchen, and disr^ards the perpe- 
taal smoke of that funnel. She chooses this situation, 
probably to secure her brood from hawks, owls, and other 
bird* <^prey, constructing her nest five or six feet down 
the chimney* 

The martin constructs its habitation beneath the cave* 
of houses, chiefly in towns and villages, trusting* vs it 
>vere^ to man for safety and protection. The swift, in the 
same manner ; but being in its habits much shyer, it pre* 
fers more remote situations, such as churches and oM 
castles : and the sand or bank martin builds in the banks of 
rivers and such places as seem most convenient for ineu* 
bation* 

It has been supposed that the martin takes care to build 
its nest only in the fore part of the day, and that the la- 
bour is intermitted in the afternoon, in order that it may 
acquire solidity. They have, however, been known to 
begin their labour in the afternoon, from no other appa- 
rent reason, than that they preferred taking the materials 
from the sea-shore, which was convenient, but covered 
-v^ith the tide in the morning, to fetching it from double 
the distance, where it might have been had at all hours. 

The following anecdote of the town martin is interest* 
ing: — A pair of these birds had just finished their nest, 
when it was taken possession of by a sparrow, which being 
firmly intrenehedj bid defiance to the united force of the 
two martins to dislodge her. After various unsuccessful 
attempts, they flew away, and the spectators imagined that 
they had given up the possession ; but in a short time 
they returned, accompanied with the whole phalanx of 
their companions in the village; bat eveii this strong body 
was unable to force the citadel, for the sparrow being 
completely covered, and presenting her strong bill to the 
assatltmtsy every effort to dislodge her proved inefiectual. 
The s^ene now became highly interesting, when, after 
numberless efforts and trials of skill on the part of the 
martins, tliey all, as if by general orders, flew away ; the 
spectators thought that they were completely foiled; but 
in a short time they returned, and in an instant closed 
the spsErrow up in the nest with clay, which they brought 
in their bills, and left her to perish. 

The usefulness of these birds to human comfort is sel- 
dom or never estimated as it deserves. Birds in general 
devour more food than^ other animals, in proportion to 
their size, and those which use the greatest exertions re- 
quire the greatest portion. It is almost astonishing to 
consider what thousands of insects the swallow tribe de- 
stroy for us during the summer season, but chiefly the 
common hkckfly,yth\ch so often incommodes our houses, 
and if snfered to live and multiply, would, in a great 
measure, destroy our comfort and enjoyments, so that it 
11 thebounden duty of every one to cherish and protect, 
as fat as iKWsible, cvQry species of the swallow tribe, in- 
stead, aa is too often done, of wantonly, destroying them. 
Bat at^e opimon, or advice of an obscure writer like me 
may perhaps have little effect on the majority of the read- 
ers Of the F^nny Journai, take the following from the 
pen of one of the tot philosophers of theage'— Sir Hum* 
phryDavy:— 

'^ 1 delight in this Bving landscape ! The swallow is 
one^of my favourite bh'ds, and a rival of the nightingale; 
for he glads my sense of hearing. He is the joyons pro* 
phet of the year, the harbinger of the best season ; he has 
m fife of enjoyment amongst the loveliest forms of nature ; 
mnter is unknown to him, and he leaves ^e green mea- 
dows of England in autumn, for the myA and ortee 
groverof Italy, and for the palms of Africa; he has%^ 
Vays objects of pursuit, and his success is secure. Even 
the beings selected for his prey are poetical, beautifnl, and 
Iransrcnt. The ephemeral are saved by his means from a 
^owand lingering death in the evem'ng, and killed ma 
ffioment when they have kno^n nothing of life but pTea^ 
•tore. Me isihe comtaM desttot^er of insects, the friend of 
ii^l mdtiM the stork and theibk, mm he regarded as a 
$acr^Mtd, This instmct, which gives him his appointed' 



to move, may be regarded as flo^ng from ft ^mimi^ ;^ 
and he bciongs to the oracles of nature, which* ,spcA tll# 
awful and intelligible language of a present Deity." 
The whole species is formed for rapid and almost contin^ 
flight; the s wife, in partical^, seldom alights, but perteiii 
almost all its functions, writh the exception of incubation^ 
onthewii^; and in the evening^ wnen serena&g their 
sitting mates^ though their notes, considered apart frojn 
associations, are by no means pleasing, yet, when taken in 
G<«mexion with what they are abouti the rapid and grace- 
ful motions of their flight, and the fine summer evening^* 
in which it is performed, they are then truly pleasing to 
tlie lovers of rural prospects and rural scenery* 

JBdf%JM5«a, ili% J, 1834. J* G* 

%* The writer of this article had, in 1829, an excel- 
lent opportunity of ascertaining the great quantity of Hies 
daily destroyed by theeommon swallow ; in a nest, im me* 
diately under constant inspection, while feeding the young 
ones, theysomctimes dropped what they brought, perhapi 
through the awkwardness of the nestlings, and wfeiek 
consisted of different sorts of flies, chiefly of the eommon 
house fly ; they were entangled in a sort of scUiva^ and some 
of them aUve; on being counted, they generally amonnted 
to twelve or fourteen ; and between the hours of ten in 
the morning and six in the evening, twenty visit* were 
made to the nest by the parent birds; but taking the are* 
rage number of flies at ten, two hundred flies w^ere killed 
daily, to support the brood during the above mentioned- 
hours, besides what supported the old ones : how many 
more were destroyed in the mornings and evenings could 
not conveniently be ascertained. The story is well known 
of a thin plate of brass having been fixed on a swallow, 
with this inscription, '* Prithee, swallow, whither goest 
thou in winter ?" The bird returned next spring, with the 
answer subjoined, " To ,^»lA<?»y, of Athens, Why dost 
thou enquire?" See Wllie*# Nat. History of Selbome, 
with notes by Captain ^ow^F.L. S.. &c., page 150. 



OtJR liETTEK BOX. 

As the sweepings of an editor'^s study have before now af- 
forded subject inatter for a volume, it vriS not^ perhaps, be 
considered very surprising that in the course of our editorial 
duties we should have realized as many articles on diflferent 
subjects, as would fill half a dozen volumes. We think we 
promised occasionally to treat our readers with a few original 
rhymes from our Poetical Letter Box ; and as our volume has 
now come to a close, in order to redeem our pledge, w^e select 
the following, as no bad specimen of the articles furnished us. 
We have certainly seen much worse ^* in splendid quartos 
finely gUt." 

THE ^ DUBLIN STEAM-BOAT. 
I once came from Dublin aboard a steam-packet, 
That swam in the ,Lifl%j alongside the quay ; 
And sure such a sight, such a pows^ul racket, 
Never before left Dublin Bay > ' 
Such hSemling and driving 
And shoving and striving". 
With some making money, some ma 
Going and coming, embarking »nih 

Dozens of four-leggers driven aboard; 
Fruit-women moving about, notwithstanding. 

And steam in a boiler, good ^ewel* how it roared^ ! 
Soon on the height of the deep 1»0 v^&m gathered,' 

Looking so fresh in the beams^ of t^e moon ; 
Brian Halone, and big: Freney from Fethard,^ 
JBiiddy MoUoj^ and ftit Muldoon f 
A weaver from Derry, 
A piper from Kerry, 
A brisk Merry- Andrew that winked^us a tune : 
Three score Connaught-Ktngers, a bluff cattle^johBei^ 

With forty fat wethers to come at his call ; 
A Miillingar higgler, and pedliar from Nobber, 

A child thatj scon began to bawl. 
There was O'Flynn, from the wide hog^ of AHen* 

Smoking his pipe, vrith a spade in his? Band • 
Teddy Sitghrue, and the sweet I^% Fallon* 
Mjsdi, and the fiaends I left on land 
A foreigner's monkey, 
A fish-hawker*^ doiUEcy, 



